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the German, then the French, In the seventeenth century so
many foreign words, especially French ones, had intruded into
the German language through the influence of courts, nobles,
soldiers and scholars that national sentiment revolted*, and
societies for the purification of the language were founded which,
however, also imitated Italian and French academies. French
was absolutely dominant in German high society in the
eighteenth century. When Voltaire was in Berlin as a guest of
Frederick II he wrote to his friends in Paris that he felt as though
in France. French was spoken exclusively, and German " was
only fit for the horses". The King's brother advised a
Prussian nobleman to learn French, since he surely could not
want to be " a German beast ". Even a considerable time later
Prussian and Austrian ministers preferred French for their official
correspondence with their sovereigns and others.
It was not exclusively aristocratic caste feeling, however, which
expressed itself in this custom. The cosmopolitan and liberal
spirit of the Age of Enlightenment to a large extent reflected the
mentality of cultured aristocrats, and many of the great enthusi-
asts for humanity who adorned that age belonged to the high
ranks of society. The kings who laid the foundations of national
States tried to make one language the official one for facilitating
a centralized administration, but as a rule they did not care to
impose it upon the masses of the people. It was sufficient if the
officials and the educated classes understood it. National
struggles were not unknown in those times, but it was religion
rather than language which served as the symbol of nationality.
Henry VIII, himself of Welsh descent, introduced English in the
Courts of Wales, calling it " the national mother tongue used
within this realm ". Yet, " his intention was not oppressive and
did not constitute an attempt to' eradicate Welsh nationality as
such ".* For Ireland, however, in the reign of Henry VIII a
statute was passed, entitled "An Act for the English Order,
Habit and Language ", under which every clergyman was to be
bound by oath to teach the English tongue tt> all in his cure, and
to keep or cause to be kept a school for the teaching of English,
This statute was confirmed under William III and was not
repealed for a long time.
At the end of the eighteenth century Joseph I! tried to make
German the official language in all parts of the polyglot Austrian
Empire, convinced that all peoples would immensely profit by
it, and hoping that a common language would bind them together
1 So C. A.. Macartney, National States end National Minorities, 1934, p. 41.